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Our Home, our Country, and our Brother Man. 








CALIFORNIA BOOT TRADE. 


The editor of the Sacramento Union of 8th 
June last, makes the following remarks upon our 
article on the California boot trade in a former 
number of the Farmer : 





‘‘Tue Eastern Boor Trape. An article on} 
this subject in the Union of April last, has at-| 
tracted the attention of the Maine Farmer, who} 
devotes a column to the history of the trade as it 
exists between a manufacturing house in Win- 
throp and a well known firm in this city. The 
narrative is quite interesting, and places the boot 
business of this establishment on a footing with 
the early enterprises of 1849. From the exclu- 
sive manufacture and sale of their boots in this 
market, the firm above alluded to—who had at 
one time a branch house in this city—appear to 
derive handsome profits, and have as much as they 
can do all the time. 

‘The number of pairs sent to California up to 
this time,’ says the Farmer, ‘ amounts to more 
than 50,000,’ and the manufacturing house has 
been making not less than seventy cases per month 
since 1857, all of which have been shipped to 
their agency in this city. In the last six months 
they have put up 425 cases, 12 pairs in a case. 
The editor of the Farmer thereupon congratulates 
the people of California, and intimates the hope 
that this leathery bond of commerce and amity 
between the Sacramento and Withropians may 
be perpetual. 

The reflections of our Maine contemporary on 
the appropriateness of the Californians sticking 














to their gold digging and the Winthrop shoe- 
makers in persevering in sending them boots and 
shoes, are all very wellfrom its point of view. 
It is doubtless wise that ‘ the cobbler should stick 
to his calling,’ and while we pay the Winthrop 
people gold fur miners’ boots, they at least will 
not have cause to complain. But we would 
much rather keep our gold in the country for a 
few years, and exchange the products of our 
valleys and farms for outside manufactures until 
we are able to engage in mechanical industry 
ourselves, and, by way of a beginning, would 
like to hear from the editor of the Farmer how 
much of a market there is in Winthrop and 





as before. I am young in such matters, and if 
you or any of your readers can inform me of any 
means to prevent them from taking up their abode 
in the well, you will greatly oblige an 
Ever.astinG Supscriper. 


Nors. The well is in an old garden is it? And 
the soil rich as mud? just the place for angle 
worms to breed and ‘‘wax fat’’ in. 

This worm is seldom if ever found in a dry san- 
dy place, orin a very poor soil of any kind. It 
lives by sucking in the fine’soil, which is impreg- 
nated with rich animal and vegetable juices. It 
is a night walker too, and in the warmest season 
of the year, when thesun has gone and the dark- 
ness come, it starts out of its burrow and ‘‘prom- 
enades”’ nearly all night. Take alight and walk 
after it in a warm evening and you will find it 
poking abuut on the surface of the ground. In 
its nightly tramps in your old garden, it comes to 
the margin of the well and tumbles in. It wants 
to be there as little as you want it there, and it 
would, therefore, be a mutual benefit to adopt 
some mode to prevent this casualty to it, and the 
annoyance to you. We would recommend, in 
the first place, that you dig out the soil around 
the well to the pan, and of such a width as you 
may think proper, and put in the dryest, poorest, 
meanest sand and gravel you can find. This will 
prevent a lodgment of the worm 1n that neigh- 
borhood around the well, at least as far as the 


sand extends. 


But still some of them may extend their night- 
ly travels across your desert and tumble in as be- 
fore. Some yanke2 contrivance or trap, such as 
your ingenuity may dictate, may be adapted to 
catch and hold him. For instance, a circular 
trough of water set in on a level with the surface 
of the ground, into which it would fall, or, per- 
haps covering the surface of the ground with a 
belt of slaked lime which the worm would not 
like to cross, would stop his progress. Ep. 





EXAMINING BOTTOMS OF WELLS. 


It is not generally known, we think, how easy 
a matter it is to examine the bottom of a well, 
cistern, or pond of water by the use of a common 
mirror. When the sun is shining brightly, hold 
a mirror so that the reflected rays of light will 
fall into the water. A bright spot will be seen 
at the bottom, so light as to show the smallest 
object very plainly. By this means we have ex- 


amined the bottom of wells fifty feet deep, when 


half full or more of water. The smallest straw, 
or other small object, can be perfectly seen from 
the surface. In the same way one can examine 


the bottom of ponds and rivers, if the water be 
somewhat clear, and not agitated by winds or 
rapid motion. 


If a well or cistern be under 


vicinity for California hides. It is full time that) cover, or shaded by buildings, so that the sun- 


the cmsumers and producers of this State should 
begin to ask such questions in the Eastern mar- 
kets. In the prosecution of the branch of busi- 
ness under consideration, we do not entertain a 
doubt that a profitable trade will yet be carried 
on between this country and the ports of China 
and Japan, and that California soles will take 
the place of the clumsy wooden contrivances of 
the Celestials in their own land, as Boston boots 
and shoes do among them here.’’ 


Nore. How will the market be in Winthrop 
and vicinity for California hides ? 

It will be good, friend Union—provided never- 
theless you can afford them at the same price 
that other hides can be obtained. Immense 
numbers of Buenos Ayres and other South Amer- 
ican hides are purchased for the tanneries of 
Maine annually, and if our California friends 
can throw hides from their State into our markets 
they would readily be sold and soon sent back to 
them in the shape of ‘ stoga boots’’ and other 
leather ‘ fixins’’ suitable for their comfort. 
Send on your hides, brother Union. Our neigh- 
bor Clark will take them all. 














WHEA' MIDGE---A REMEDY. 


A writer in the Country Gentleman thinks he 
has found a remedy for the Wheat Midge, which, 
although not available for most farmers, can be 
tried by those living in the vicinity of gas works. 
He eays :— 

‘‘During a late residence in England of several 
years, I was often much annoyed by a neighbor- 
ing farmer constantly using the gas lime procured 
fresh from the works, about four miles distant 
from his farm. I wasaware he intended destrue- 
tion to the insect tribe, but knew not the way it 
was applied, until the report of a meeting of the 
Royal Agricultural Society of Eagland was for- 
warded to me, where Mr. Fisher Horbs, one of 
England’s pattern agriculturists, stated that for 
annihilating the turnip fly he used the following 
preparation :—One bushel of gas lime or white 
gas ushes, fresh from the gas house, one bushel of 
lime from the kiln, six pounds of eulphur and ten 
pounds of soot, well mixed together, and got to 
as fine a powder as possible, so that it may adhere 





to the plant. The above is sufficient for two acres. 
It should be applied very early in the morning, | 
when the dew is on the leaf. By this means 200) 
or 220 acres of Swedes have been grown on his 
farm annually for eight or nine years, without a 
rod of ground losing plants. The above is a 
strong dressing to be used when the fly is very 
troublesome, and has never failed when applied 
at night. The system, he adds, here recommend- 
ed, is founded upon my own practice and experi- 
ence. 

The above, then, is my remedy for the midge, 
applied just as the ear makes its appearance, 
sown broadcast over the fleld. Iam induced by 
the above results to conclude that by care and at- 





tention the wheat may be as effectually and as 
certainly freed from the ravages of the midge fly, 
as it has been for upwards of the last 20 years 
from smut and other destructive fungi in Eng- 
land.” 





For the Maine Farmer. 
EARTH WORMS IN THE WELL. 

Mr. Eprror—Sir :—You will greatly oblige an 
everlasting subscriber if you will inform me, 
through your paper, if you know of any means 
that will prevent angle worms from getting into a 
well. I have an excellent well of water which is 
rendered by them almost useless for drinking 
purposes. The well has been dug about eighteen 
months, and is in an old garden. 1 have lately 
cleaned it out but to no purpose; it is as bad now 





? 


light will not fall near the opening, it is only 
necessary to employ two wirrors, using one to 
reflect the light to the opening, and another to 
send it down perpendicularly into the water. 
Light may be thrown fifty or a hundred yards to 
the precise spot desired, and then reflected down- 
ward. We have used the mirrors with success 
to reflect the light around a field to a shaded 


spot, and also to carry it from a south window 


through two rooms, and then into a cistern under 
the north side of the house. Half a dozen re- 
flections of the light may be made, though each 
mirror diminishes the brilliancy of the light. 
Let any one not familiar with this method try it, 


and he will find it not only useful, but a pleas- 
ing experiment. It will perhaps reveal a mass 
of sediment at the bottom of a well, which has 


been little thought of, but which may have been 
a fruitful source of disease, by its decay in the 
water. 





FEED FOR HORSES. 





The London Omnibus Company, says an ex- 
change, have recently made a report on the feed- 
ing of horses, which discloses some interesting 
facts. It seems that the company uses no less 
than 6000 horses ; 3000 of this number have for 
their feed bruised oats and cut hay and straw, 
and the other 3000 get whole oats and hay. The 
allowance accorded to the first was—bruised oats 
16 Ibs.; cut hay, 74 lbs.; cut straw, 24 Ibs. 
The allowance accorded to the second—unbruised 
oats, 19 lbs. ; uncut hay, 13 lbs. The bruised 
vats, cut bay and cut straw amounted to 26 Ibs., 
and the unbruised oats, &., to 32 lbs. The 
horse which had bruised oats, with cut hay and 
straw, consumed 26 lbs. per day, and it appears 
that it could do the same work as well, and was 
kept in as good condition, as the horse which 
received 32 lbs. per day. Here was a saving of 
6 lbs. a day on the feeding of each horse receiy- 
ing bruised oats, cut hay, and cut straw. The 
advantage of bruised oats and cut hay over un- 
bruised oafs and uncut hay is estimated at five 
cents per day on each horse, amounting to $300 
per day for the company’s 6000 horses. It is by 
no means an unimportant result with which this 
experiment has supplied us. To the farmer who 


expends a large sum in the support of horse 


power, there ure two points this experiment 
clearly establishes, which in practice must be 
profitable ; first, the saving of food to the amount 
of 6 lbs. a day ; and, secondly, no loss of horse 
power arising from that saving. 





RHUBARB WINE. 


Another mode of making wine from the stalks 
of Rhubarb, is given in the Prairie Farmer, 
which we borrow for the benefit of those of our 
readers who may have the rhubarb, but no press. 

*¢ ‘Rurat’ (Hon. M. L. Dunlap) thus describes 
the manner in which James Wakeman, of Cot- 
tage Hill, makes rhubarb wine, which he (Raral) 
pronounces ‘much superior to any we have here- 
tofore met with.’ 

. ‘In the absence of a press to extract the juice, 
Mr. W. boiled the stalks in a common cookstove 
toiler, using two quarts of water to a boiler full 
of stalks. ‘The stalks are very juicy, and after 
boiling, require no pressing ; they are merely left 
to drain ; to each gallon of juice add two pounds 
of sugar, and place in a barrel to ferment ; after 
fermenting it should be corked tight. Three 
pounds of sugar makes it too strong in alcohol. 
In using, add half water. It is possible that the 
boiling is much better than pressing after all, 
and may account for the more mild, winelike fla- 
vor of thissample. It is certainty worth trying; 





it will cost but-little to make the experiment.’ ’’ 


MILK MIRROR, OR ESCUTCHEON IN COWS. 





Within a few years, a Frenchman, by the name of Guenon, startled dairymen and stock breeders 
with the announcement that he had discovered an infallible rule hy which he could judge of the 
milking properties of any cow—how much milk she would give when new milch, and how long she 
would @ontinue in full flow and how long go dry when pregnant. 


This, he asserted, could be done 
by noting and understanding the 
characteristics exhibited by the 
growth of the hair extending from 
the back of the udder upwards. 

He published his system illus- 
trated with cuts, and he went very 
minutely into the ecience of ‘ es- 
cutcheons,’’ dividing cows into 
classes, and orders, and subdivis- 
ions, according to the manifesta- 
tions of the parts which we have 

M mentioned. 

Since then, farmers and breeders 
have paid much attention to his 
yg theory. 

There is, undoubtedly, some- 
thing in these manifestations which 
serve as a sort of general rule or 
guidance by which a somewhat 
more correct judgment can be form- 
ed, but the Frenchman’s classifica- 
tion was altogether too minute and 
tedious to come into common use. 

A very good abstract of Guenons 
theory, as well as a modification of 
it by Magne, is given by the Secre- 






Fig. I. 


Fig. 2. 
retary of the Maine Board of Agriculture, in his report of 1858, extracts from which we here give : 

«‘The ecusson, or scutcheon, sometimes also called milk-mirror, is that portion of the udder, buttocks 
and perineum upon which the hair grows upward. The hair so growing, marks out distinct sur- 


faces whose form and extent may 
often be distinguished with ease 
and always with careful examina- 
tion. Frequently they are border- 
ed by a bristly line formed by the 
meeting of the upward and down- 
ward growing hair, in which case 
they are readily perceived. But 
when the hair is fine and short and 
mixed with long hairs; when the 
udder is large and pressed by the 
thighs ; when the surface contains 
strips or bands of ascending hair, 
thus lessening its extent ; when the 
edges are indented, or when the 
skin is much folded, the difficulty 
of forming a correct estimate is 
*much increased. 

Seutcheons vaty greatly in form, 
extent and location, and upon these 
differences M. Guenon based bis 
system of classification, by which 
he divides cows into eight classes 
and each of these into eight orders ; 
besides this, he finds what he calls 
genuine and bastard cows in each, 

Fig. 3. Fig. 4. and also makes three grades of each 
order according to size. His classification is both too complicated and too imperfect to be of much 
use, and notwithstanding his sixty-four, or one hundred and twenty-eight or wore divisions, many 
cows (certainly many of our Yankee cows) refuse to come strictly into any of them. The value of 
his discovery consists not in his 
cowplex system, but in the simple 
fact that there is a correspondence 
between the scutcheon and the 
milking properties, too general and 
too remarkable to be the result of 
accident. The cause of the relation 
existing between them is somewhat 
obscure. M. Magne, professor in 
the Veterinary School at Alfort, 
author of a valuable work entitled 
Choix des Vaches Latieres, explains 
it thus: ‘ That the direction of the 
hair is subordinate to that of the 
arteries; and that when a large 
plate of hair is directed from below 
upwards on the posterior face of 
the udder and on the perineum, it 
proves that the arteries which sup- 
ply the milky system are large, 
since they pass backward beyond it, 
convey much blood and consequent- 
ly give activity to its functions. 
Upper tufts or seutcheons placed 
on the sides of the vulva prove that 
the arteries of the generative organs 
Fig. 5. Fig. 6. are strongly developed, reach even 
to the skin and give great activity to those organs. The consequence is, that after a cow is again 
with calf, they draw off the blood which was flowing to the milky glands, lessen and even stop the 
secretion of milk. In the bull, the arteries corresponding to the mammary arteries of the cow, 
being intended only for coverings of 
the testicles, are very slightly de- 
veloped ; and there, accordingly, 
the scutcheons are of small extent.’ 
1f this explanation is admitted as 
the correct one, it is easy to com- 
rehend the value of scutcheons. 
he more the lower ones are de- 
veloped, the greater the quantity of 
milk, and the more upper ones, 
(which are always much smaller 
and comparatively rare,) the sooner 
the cow will fail after being again 
in calf; and whether it be correct 
in theory or not, facts abundantly 
indicate that the larger the surface 
covered with ascending hair upon 
Wm the udder, thighs, &c., (other 
things being equal,) the greater is 
the yield of milk.” 

M. Magne divides the escutch- 
eons into upper and lower. The 
upper ones are generally smull com- 
pared with the latter, and are sit- 
uated higher up from the udder, as 
in fig. 5 and8,58. They consist of 
one or two small ovals, or of one or 
two small bands of ascending hair, 
Fig. 7. Fig, 6. and serve to indicate new long 
milk continues to be given ; this 7“ is short in proportion as these upper scutcheons are large. 

The lower scutcheons (figures 1, 3, 5) are much larger than the upper, and exist more or less 
developed in all cows. They indicate the guantity of milk; this being in proportion to their size. 

‘ Sometimes they are small, covering 
only a small part of the udder or 
of the udder and perineum, as in 
figure9. At other times they cover 
the udder—the inner surface of the 
thighs, the perineum, &c. 

These are some of the general 
outlines of the scutcheon system as 
brought into notice by Guenon, and 
modified by Magne. Any one wish- 
ing to go more fully into details of 
the science, is referred to their 
works. How far mach reliance 
can be placed upon these appear- 
ances is yet an unsettled question. 

We are convinced, by what ob- 
servation we have been able to 
make in regard to them, that they 
cannot be depended upon alone,— 
that, while they may serve as val- 
vable indications, there are other 
things to be taken into considera- 
tion, such as the form, and general 
structure of the cow,—her health— 
appetite and capacity of digesting 

















food of different kinds readily—docility of temper, &c., &c., and it requires no small amount of 
experience and observation to make up a true verdict on all the milking properties of a cow with- 
out @ trial of her at the pail and in the dairy. 


Fig. 10. 








TIME OF HARVESTING WHEAT. CHANGING PASTURES. 


Remember that it is of the greatest importance 
riculturist, incited by a statement of the advan- | ** this season, that your sheep should be often 
tages of early cutting, tried the experiment on a changed from one pasture to another. If you 
Ee el re 
crop first cut, weighed 624 lbs. to the measured | #4 1%, am@ keep you 
bushel, The Lang of the field left until fully week, and then change them to the other. This 
ripe before cutting, gave wheat weighing but 58 would be vastly better for the sheep, and would 
lbs. per bushel—making a difference of nearly | k°eP them healthy and in excellent order.— 
one hundred bushels on the whole field in favor | Country Gentleman. 

of early cutting—from ten to fourteen days be-| gg°The Duchess of Kent, mother of Queen 
fore full maturity. | Victoria, is suffering from internal caneer. 





An Illinois correspondent of the American Ag- 











REMEDY FOR RUST IN WHEAT. 


The Indiana Farmer proposes to head the rust 
by prompt cutting. It says :—‘*When nature is 
bent on rusting the wheat, man can always pre- 
vent the evils of rust, and, if we understand the 
signs of the times, it is important that we consid- 
er how we may do this. Cut it down immediate- 
ly, is our remedy. Not only cut it down, but 
see that it cures after it is cat. The rust is a fer- 
mentation of the sap, and to arrest it, actual dry- 
ing of the straw is required. In order to do this 
have everything ready to begin, at least two weeks 
before harvest time. Watch the weather, watch 
the wheat. A very slight discoloration of the 
straw may occur without material injury to the 
grain; but when it is manifest the grain is to 
suffer, muster all the available force, and separate 
the stalk from the earth, as soon as possible. 
When the process of rusting is <stablished, the 
formation of milk, sap or grain-fuod has ceased, 
and degeneration of the sap progresses. When the 
wheat stalk is cut off from the ground the sap 
ceases to circulate, the stalk dries, shrinks, and 
thus throws the milk-sap back toward the grain. 
Let every farmer sleep wich his armor on, for, 
just as sure as the sun shines, there is money in 
wheat this year!” 





THE APPLE BARK LOUSE, 


From several friends, mostly at the West, we 
have received pieces of apple bark, completely 
covered with the Apple Bark Louse, with inqui- 
ries fora remedy. ‘The scales are relics of the 
bodies of female insects, covering and protecting 
their eggs. The eggs are so minute that these 
small scales sometimes cover more than a hundred. 
The time of hatching is from the middle of May 
until the first of June. We will give two of the 
best remedies known. Ist. Prune early in the 
spring. Mix tar and linseed oil together, and 
apply warm with a paint bru-h to every limb. 
This, when dry, cracks and peels off, bringing 
away the scales and eggs with it. Trees thus 
treated will show the benefit received by a vigor- 
orous growth. 2d. Buil leaf tobacco in a strong 
lye until it is reduced to an impalpable pulp; 
mix this with soft soap (which has been made 
cold, and not the jelly-like boiled soap,) to make 
the mass about the consisteuce of thin paint. 
Prune the trees and apply this preparation witha 
brush, to every limb and twig. This will take 
time, but the remedy is effectual. A gentleman 
in the western part of this state wrote us last sea- 
son that he had entirely rid his orchard of this 
pest, by simply throwing unleached ashes over 
the branches and trunk when wet. Cure must 
be used that theashes do not touch the leaves. 
The best time for this operation would be early in 
the spring, before the buds push.—Rural New 
Yorker. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
*““STRAWS SHOW,” &c. 

Mr. Eprror :—On looking over the columns of 
your paper just at hand (July 14), I perceive 
that the Trustees of the ** Hancock Agricultural 
Society’? have offered fen cents per mile for the 
travel of imported stock, for which premiums may 
be awarded ; and five cents per mile for the travel 
of native stock, for which premiums may be 
awarded. Why this difference? Is this the 
proper way to encourage the rearing of best stock? 
Does any one presume to say that as good ani- 
roals cannot be reared on our own as on a foreign 
soil? It seems to me to bea mistaken fancy, 
that should not be countenanced by the sturdy 
yeomanry of New England. What say you, Mr. 
Editor ? 


HUGH MILLER’S POPULAR GEOLOGY. 


The London Athenean says that Hugh Miller 
was a master in word-painting, and gives by way 
of illustration the following extract from his 
‘* Popular Geology”’ : 

‘* But let us trace the history of a single pine 
tree of the Oolite, as indicated by its petrified re- 
mains. This gnarled®and twisted trunk anchor- 
ed its roots amid the crannies of a precipice of 
dark gray sandstone, that rose over some nameless 
stream of the Oolite, in what is now the north of 
Scotland. The rock, which, notwithstanding its 
dingy color, with a deposite of the lower old red 
sandstone, formed a member of the fishbeds of 
that system—beds that were charged then, as 
now, with numerous fossils, as strange and obso- 
lete in the creation of the Oolite as in the creation 
which at present exists. It was a firm, indes- 
structible stone, covered by a thin, barren soil ; 
and the twisted rootlets of the pine, rejected and 
thrown backwards from its more solid planes, had 
to penetrate into its narrow fissures for a straiten- 
ed and meagre subsistence. The tree grew but 
slowly ; in considerably more than half a centu- 
ry it had attained to a diameter of little more 
than ten inches a foot over the soil; and its bent 
and twisted form gave evidence of the life of 
hardship to which it was exposed. It was in 
truth, a picturesque rag of a tree, that for the 
first few feet twisted itself round like an overborne 
wrestler struggling to escape from under his ene- 
my, and then struck out an abrupt angle, and 
stretched itself like a bent arm of the stream. 

‘*The seasons passed over it: every opening 
spring gave its fringe of tenderer green to its 
spiky foliage, and every returning autumn saw it 
shed its cones into the stream below. Many a 
delicate fern sprang up and decayed around its 
gnarled and fantastic root, single-leaved and sim- 
ple of form, like the Scolopendria of our caverns 
and rock recesses, or fretted into many a slim 
pinnate leaflet, like the minute maiden-hair or the 
graceful lady-fern. Flying reptiles have perched 
amid its boughs; the light-winged dragon-fly has 
darted on wings of gauze through the openings of 
its lesser twigs; the tortoise and the lizard have 
hybernated during the chills of winter among the 
hollows of its roots; for many years it formed 
one of the minor features in a wild picturesque 
scene, on which human eye never looked; and 
at length, touched by decay, its upper branches 
began to wither and bleach white in the windows 
of heaven; when shaken by a sudden hurricane 
that came roaring down the ravine, the mass of 
rock in which it had been anchored, at once gave 
way, and bearing, fast jammed among its roots, 
a fragment of the mass which we still find there, 
and from which we read a portion of its story, it 
was precipitated into the foaming torrent. Dano- 
ing on the eddies, or lingering amid the pools, or 








shooting, arrow-like, adown the rapids, it at 





length finds its way to the sea; and after sailing 
over beds of massive coral--the ponderous Jsas- 
threa and more delicate Thamnasthrea—and after 
disturbing the Enaljosaur and Belemnite in their 
deep-green haunts, it sinks, saturated with water, 
into a bed of arenaceous mud, to make its ap- 
pearance, after long ages, in the world of man— 
a marble mummy of the old Oolite forests—and 
to be curiously interrogated regarding its char- 
acter and history.”’ 
: For the Maine Farmer. 
TROUT FISHING. 

Mr. Eprror :—Of the various modes adopted 
by man for taking. the trout, the use of the arti- 
ficial fly recommends itself as the most pleasing 
and perfect ; but it has many objections, as it is 
considered more difficult than worm fishing. ‘The 
difficulty, however, is less in the practice than in 
the imagination, and when fully understood, the 
art gives the highest pleasure. Some few think 
that the trout will not take the fly at all in this 
country, and having made use of the worm all 
the days of their life, can hardly be persuaded’ 
that a fly made of feathers, will take as many fish, 
and often times more than the worm. Many 
think there are comparatively few who use the fly 
here, but this is a mistake. ‘There are hundreds 
of good fly-fishers that can cast the fly with the 
most experienced of Europe. That this mode is 
the most genteel, the most exciting, and of the 
least trouble, all who have successfully tried it, 
can testify. In the spring, worm fishing, of 
course, is to be preferred, as the streams are mud- 
dy, and the trout lie deep. and in holes under the 
banks. Some times, at the close of a summer's 
day, the worm will tempt them when nothing 
else will. Butasa rule, in the summer months, 
in clear streams, the artificial fy can be used with 
success in any part of this country, and is a most 
**killing’’ bait. 

There are many kinds of flies in use, both in 
this country and in Europe, but the ‘red hackle”’ 
and the ‘‘black hackle’’ have the preference, and 
no fly-angler’s tackle is considered complete with- 
out them ; but there can be no disadvantage in 
having an awple store of the various kinds, as 
they cost but little, and may be of service on 
many occasions. 

The color of the fly used must depend much 
upon the state of the weather and the nature of 
the water. Mr. Oliver, an experienced fly-fisher, 
of England, gives the following directions :— 


‘‘A brown red fly at morning gray, 

A darker dun in clearer day; 

When summer rains have swelled the flood 
The hackle red and worm are good; 

At eve when twilight shades prevail, 

Try the hackle white and snail; 

Be mindful aye your fly to throw, 

Light as falls the flaky snow.” 


Trout are very whimsical in their tastes, and 
there is no accounting for their fancies any more 
than for the capriciousness of some of the anglers 
who pursue them with the rodand line. The 
best way is to be well prepared, dnd if one kind 
of fly won’t suit them try another. 

The graceful act of throwing the fly is a beau- 
tiful accomplishment, but not so difficult as is 
generally supposed, and all those who 


“Oft have tried with baited hook 
To tempt the tenant of the brook,” 


should make an effort to acquire this branch of 
the act. 

Should you consider this subject of sufficient 
importance to publish this article, I will endeav- 
or, in my next, to furnish those interested with 
an easy method of throwing the fly, striking the 
fish, &c., &e. Sitver Sripes. 


RULES FOR DEPORTMENT. 


“The Professor at the Breakfast Table,’’ in the 
Atlantic Monthly for June, lays down a few rules 
for deportment, that are worthy of wide circula- 
tion. We copy the following : 

Nothing so vulgar as to be in a hurry.—True, 
but hard of application. Stillness of a person 
and steadiness of features are original marks of 
good-breeding. Vulgar persons can’t sit still, or, 
at least they must work their limbs or features. 

Apologizing.—A very desperate habit—one that 
is rarely cured. Apology is only egotism wrong 
side out. Nine times out of ten, the first thing 
a man’s companion knows of his shortcomings is 
from his apology. It is mighty presumptuous on 
your part to suppose your small failures of so 
much consequence that you must make a talk 
about them. 

Good dressing, quiet ways, low tones of voice, 
lips that can wait, and eyes that do not wander 
—shyness of personalities, except in certain inti- 
mate communions—to be light in hand in conver- 
sation, to have ideas, but to be able to make talk 
if necessary, without them—to belong to the com- 
pany you are in, and not to yourself—to have 
nothing in your dress or furniture so fine that you 
cannot afford to epoil it and get another like it, 
yet to preserve the harmonies throughout your 
person and dwelling: I should say that this was 
a fair capital of manners to begin with. 

Under bad manners, as under graver faults, 
lies very commonly an overestimate of our special 
individuality, as distinguished from out generic 
humanity. It is just here that the very highest 
society asserts superior breeding. Among truly 
elegant people of the highest fon, you will find 
more real equality in social intercourse than in a 
country village. As nuns drop their birth names 
and become Sister Margaret and Sister Mary, so 
high bred people drop their personal distinctions 
and become brothers and sisters of conversational 
charity. Nor are fashionable people without 
their heroism. I believesthere are men that have 
shown as much self-devotion in carrying a lone 
wall-flower’down to the supper table as ever saint 
or martyr in the act that has canonized his name. 

There are Florence Nightingales of the ball 
room, whom nothing can hold back from their 
errands of mercy. They find out the red-handed, 
gloveless, undergraduate of bucolic antecedents 
as he squirms in his corner, and distill their soft 
words upon him like dew upon the green herb. 
They reach even the poor relation, whose dreary 
apparation saddens the perfumed atmosphere of 
the sumptuous drawing-room. 

I have known one of these angels ask, of her 
own accord, that a desolate, middle-aged man, 
whom nobody seemed to know, should be present- 
ed to her by the hostess. He woreno shirt collar 
he had on black gloves—and was flourishing a 
red bandanna handkerchief! Match me this, ye 
proud children of poverty, who boast of your 
paltry sacrifices for each other! 





REPTILES AND |}CROCODILES IN MAD- 
AGASCAR. 

There are several poisonous kinds of fish among 
the reefs and rocks near the shore, and their-bite 
or sting is said to be sometimes fatal. There 
are also serpents in the island, of various kinds ; 
but the largest are not poisonous, though they 
will bite severely if assailed or irritated. M. 
Provint told me that on one occasion, when he 
was travelling in the country, having risen from 
the mat on which he bad slept during the night, 
he went a short distance, and having directed his 
servant to prepare the mats for resuming the 
journey, was called back by the man, who, on 
rolling up the mats, discovered on immense ser- 
pent seven or eight feet long, and as thick in 
body as an ordinary wine bottle. It was coiled 
up in a circle exactly in the spot where he had 
been lying; to which it had probably been at- 
tracted by the warmth. Ile said he was startled 
at the sight of such a monster, and called to the 
natives to destroy it; but instead of this the 
people took a piece of stick, and just guided its 
head towards the long grass, saying, **Go you 
away, go.’’ They seem to regard with a sort of 
superstition, almost amounting to dread, all ser- 
pents, crocodiles, and other dangerous reptiles, 
which they scrupulously avoid injuring, under au 
apprehension of experiencing retaliation, either 
from that identical reptile or from some other of 
its species ata future time. The only serpent which 
I saw, was a small one between three and four feet 
long, of a light yellow or straw color, and beauti- 
fully marked with transverse stripes of brown ; 
but I was told the reptile was not venomous. 

In a country abounding, as Africa does, with 
serpents, I expected to hear many anecdotes re- 
specting them; and conversing on one occasion 
with Mr. Pallen, a farmer who has lived many 
years in the country, and seemed to have paid 
more than usual attention to this species of rep- 
tile, he said he once saw a mouse running ina 
field, coming in sight of a snake, though at a con- 
siderable distance, it instantly etopped. The 
snake fixed its eye on the mouse, which then crept 
slowly toward the snake, and, as it approached 
nearer, trembled and shrieked most piteously, 
but still kept approaching until quite close, when 
it seemed to become prostrate, and the snake then 
devoured it. On another occasion he had watched 
a snake capture a mouse in the same manner ; 
byt as it was retreating, he followed, and struck 
it on the back witha stick, when it opened its 
mouth and the mouse escaping run for some dis- 
tance, then fell down, but aftera minute re- 
covered and ranaway. Another time he watched 
a snuke in the water which fixed its eye upon a 
frog sitting amongst the grass on the bank. The 
frog, though greatly alarmed, seemed ‘unable to 
stir, until Mr. Pullen gradually pushed a rush 
growing near eo that it intervened between the 
eye of the snake and its intended victim, when 
the frog, as if suddenly liberated, darted away. 
Mr. Pullen's ideas were in accordance with the 
popular notion that the snake has the power of 
exercising some mesmeric or other influence 
through the steady fixing of its eye, and that 
whatever intercepts this gaze breaks as were the 
charm, and sets the prisoner free. 

Crocodiles were said to be in all the rivers and 
lakes we had passed since leaving the neighbor- 
hood of the sea, where the water is brackish, and 
where they are never seen. In the region over 
which we had passed they are about fifteen feet 
long, but in other parts; are much larger. It is 
said that they may at times be seen chasing the 
fish inthe lakes, and often watching for prey 
among the reeds and other kinds of shelter near 
the margin of the water. The crocodiles feed 
chiefly on fish, but will seize and devour bullocks, 
dogs, or any other animal quietly approaching or 
entering the water. In some parts of the island 
they were said to be so ferocious as to attack and 
upset canoes, and then prey upon the hapless 
voyagers they contained. The crocodiles deposit 
their eggs in the sand on the shore, and prey 
upon any animal they may find on the land. The 
late Mr. Hastie, when once sleeping near a river, 
was awoke by the piteous whine of a favorite dog, 
which always slept at the door of his tent, and 
rushing out saw a crocodile dive into the water with 
the poor dog in his jaws. The natives regarded 
them with strange feelings. They fear them as 
possessed of supernatural power, invoke their 
forbearance with prayers, or seek protection by 
charms rather than attack them; even the shak- 
ing of a spear over the waters would be regarded 
as an act of sacrilegious insult to the sovereign of 
the flood, imperiling the life of the offender the 
next time he should be on the water. Crocodiles’ 
teeth are worn as charms; they are also made of 
silver or gold and worn both for security and orna- 
ment; a golden crocodile’s tooth being the central 
ornament in the sovereign’s crown. Yet, not- 
withstanding this dread of the crocodile, the 
natives destroy the young ones and collect the 
eggs, which they boil, and dry in thesun, and then 
preserve in sacks for food or sale. The eggs are 
large, being long, rather than oval, and are ob- 
tained in greatnumbers. A missionary voyaging 
along the lakes, we had just left, at the season 
when the natives on the shores were preserving 
the eggs, found that one single family had col- 
lected five-hundred eggs. The male crocodiles 
are said to prey upon the young ones, and great 
numbers of their eggs are destroyed by serpents 
and certain kinds of birds ; but, notwithstanding 
these and other restrictions upon their increase, 
their numbers are alarming and dangerous.— 
‘Three Visits to Madagascar,” by Rev. Mr. Ellis. 





THE TOMATO. 


Dr. Bennett ascribes to the Tomato the follow- 
ing important medical properties : 

lst. That the Tomato is one of the most pow- 
erful aperients of the liver and other organs ; 
where calomel is indicated, it is probably one of 
the most effective, and the least harmful remedial 
agents known to the professions. 

2d. That a chemical extract will be obtained 
from it, that will supercede the use of calomel in 
the cure of disease. ; 

3d. That he has successfully treated diarrhea 
with this article alone. 

4th. That when used as an article of diet it is 
almost sovereign for dyspepsia and indigestion. 

6th. That it should be constantly used for daily 


| food ; either cooked, raw, or in the form of cat- 





sup, it is the most healthy article now in use. 





